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Who Has Faith in Man? 


* 


Mr. Apams: During the month of February we have Brotherhood 
Week in the United States—a week in which American citizens give 
special attention to the attitudes and activities which contribute to har- 
monious and democratic relations among the various religious and 
ethnic groups. We also give special attention to the attitudes and activi- 
ties which obstruct the achievement of the democratic way of life. This 
concern is of significance not only for the state of health of the nation 
itself but also for the role which the nation plays in the world at large. 
In the world struggle between conflicting ideologies, democratic and 
antidemocratic, what happens with respect to group relations within 
the nation, within the United States, occurs, as it were, in a goldfish 
bowl. 

There are five of us here to examine the problems which we confront 
with respect to brotherhood. Mr. Eby, you are now a professor of social 
science here at the University of Chicago and a former CIO director of 
education. You have had a good deal of experience in these matters. 
What would you say in general about this problem of brotherhood? 


Mr. Esy: Practically everybody is in favor of brotherhood, just as 
practically everybody is against sin. I do not think that it is enough to 
be for brotherhood and against sin. I want to spell my brotherhood out. 
I want to get out of the abstraction. I have found in my experience that 
everybody is in favor of justice; but when you begin to translate justice 
into minimum wage, or to translate justice into seniority, or to translate 
justice into regard to where people should live, then is when people 
begin to squirm; and I do not mind their squirming. But I want to spell 
it out; that is my feeling. 

Mr. Apams: On this program today, because of the experience of our 
guests, we want to see how attempts, and successful attempts, at integra- 
tion have been taking place, for example, in union activities; we want to 
see examples of integration in the union. We want to see also, secondly, 
examples of integration in the local neighborhood; and, thirdly, we 
want to consider tendencies toward integration in church life. 
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Mr. Helstein, you are the president of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, CIO. You have had eminent experience with re- 
spect to the conflicts and the tensions with respect to brotherhood and 
especially in relation to ethnic problems. Will you tell us something 
about some of the efforts and the projects with which you have been 
concerned? 


Mr. Hetsrern: Yes, I should be glad to comment briefly on our 
experience in this field. Our union has felt since its very inception that 
one of the basic considerations of all union activity and organization of 
people in institutions to advance their own interests requires that we 
start from the principle that there cannot be any discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, or color among peoples. To that end, we wrote a 
constitution which established the law of the union, its customs and its 
mores, as one which would not accept or permit discrimination within 
its ranks against any individual because of his color. 

In the implementation of that program we have negotiated success- 
fully, without exception, with employers all over the United States pro- 
visions in our contracts providing that there will be no discrimination 
against either employees or applicants because of race, creed, or color. 
Within our union this has now become so well accepted that, in the 
handling of grievances around this issue, they are handled in precisely 
the same way as grievances on wages, hours, or other conditions of 
work. 

To this end we believe that we protect the interests of all and not 
only of those of the minority who might be affected, because we believe 
that, unless the interests of each individual are preserved, the interests of 
all suffer. 


Mr. Apams: Could you give us some specific examples of how you 
try to confront this? 


Mr. Hester: We have dealt with it in many areas; and in the 
process of dealing with it we have found that all kinds of methods must 
be used. We have had, for example, problems in the Middle West. In 
one Iowa town we had a situation where a group of some forty or fifty 
people refused to work when a Negro was introduced into the depart- 
ment. The union took a firm position and insisted that the company 
take the necessary disciplinary action against those who were responsible 
for the walkout. At the union’s insistence, the company did take such 
action, together with the support of the union, with the result that we 
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finally discovered that the walkout was led by a minor official of the 
local union. When that official was discharged, the others returned to 
work; the Negro was integrated into the department; and, since that 
time, others have also been integrated. 

As a result of the enforcement of policies such as this—this is only one 
example, of course—we now find that throughout our organization in 
most areas of the country—with some exceptions, of course—Negroes 
are completely integrated into the life of the organization. 

Just recently we had a problem in the Far Southwest. It involved a 
very major plant where we insisted upon the elimination of all segre- 
gated facilities and the removal of all signs designating certain facilities 
as colored and certain as white. We found that individuals, leaders of 
our local union, opposed this practice as well as supervisory officials of 
the company. As a result of the opposition which was built up, one day 
some three hundred people marched on the union hall and demanded 
that the union terminate this program. We refused to do so. We went 
down to this particular city, along with the major officials of the com- 
pany, and myself. We met with the local groups. We advised them that 
this was the position of the union. The company stated that it was com- 
mitted by its contract to eliminate these segregated facilities and that it 
intended to do so. 

On the basis of an understanding which we reached with the com- 
pany, we arranged for the removal of the partitions which maintained 
the segregated facilities—in this particular case a restaurant. This would 
be done at the union’s request, and at a time that the union indicated 
to the company that seemed to it appropriate. The company agreed 
with this arrangement, and we notified the company shortly before 
Christmas that we felt the partition in question ought to come down. 
They proceeded to remove it with the least amount of publicity. The 
partition was removed. The people started eating in one room instead 
of in separate rooms, which had been the practice in the past; and today, 
without any difficulty or any problems, without even, as a matter of 
fact, a peep out of anybody so far as we know, the people are now eating 
together. All questions and problems of not being able to eat in the 
same room at the same table because of the color of a person’s skin have 
been eliminated; and we now have a much better and, we think, a 
much stronger organization, because today we have no segregated 
facilities in this particular plant. 

We are moving in the direction of eliminating all symbols of second- 
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class citizenship; and, as a result, we get the full and wholehearted and 
unified support of our membership. 


Mr. Apams: Mr. Helstein, that is a very impressive story which you 
have just told. We can see, however, that that involves a good deal of 
persuasion, of argument, and social inventiveness. 

I would like now to have us consider another area, the analogous 
problems which one confronts in a local neighborhood and not in an 
organization like a union. 

Mr. Turner, you are the director of the Department of Community 
Services of the Chicago Commission on Human Relations, and you 
have been dealing with various aspects of neighborhood problems of 
integration. Would you indicate something about how you go about 


that? 


Mr. Turner: It occurs to me that part of what Mr. Helstein has said, 
or described, is what makes a good union. The Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations is very much interested in what makes a good neigh- 
borhood. 

The Commission feels that a good neighborhood is a neighborhood 
into which a Negro can move; and citizens on the residential block in 
the neighborhood will not abandon their ideas of brotherhood and 
proceed to move to the suburbs. We have found, taking a particular 
neighborhood, for instance, where there was very little or no communi- 
cation among the citizens on the block, that we get signs of blight 
which disturb people. For instance, a placard will appear in a window, 
crudely lettered in pencil, announcing rooms for rent. Joe Brown ob- 
jects to this sort of sign. He does not want to live on a block where this 
can happen. But unless he is in communication with some of his neigh- 
bors and is able to share his concern with these neighbors and to learn 
that his neighbors also feel badly about such signs and other manifesta- 
tions of blight—such as clogged street drains and flooded streets in the 
case of heavy rainfall—unless he can communicate with his neighbors, 
share their concern, and enter into cooperative action to remove these 
signs of approaching blight, then the neighborhood becomes disorgan- 
ized; people move out of it; they feel frustrated; they feel that there is 
nothing they can do about it. 


Mr. Apams: You speak about the necessity of people’s communicat- 
ing with each other. Would you indicate specifically what you mean by 
that and how you do get them to communicate? 
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Mr. Turner: I can tell you in one specific instance where this com- 
munication was actually achieved. 


Mk. Esy: That is what I want, I want to hear about a neighborhood 
where people actually can identify it, and where you see real people 
in a real situation. 


Mr. Turner: All right. In the Hyde Park area in Chicago there was 
such a block. When two or three Negro families moved into the 
block, the older residents in the block resented their presence. There 
was a great deal of hostility. This hostility was sensed by the new- 
comers, and they returned it with hostility also. There were specific 
instances, for instance, in which neighbors about to approach each 
other on the block would cross the street rather than actually pass 
the neighbor. This situation was bad. There was a great deal of feeling 
on the block; and when one or two neighbors began to feel that some- 
thing ought to be done about this, they asked representatives of the 
Commission on Human Relations to come out and confer with them. 
We arranged an opportunity for these two people from the block to 
visit an organized, interracially integrated block. They were amazed 
at what they saw—Negroes, people of Jewish faith, Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, white citizens, sitting down discussing problems and deciding 
how they could go about solving these problems; how they could take 
specific action, for instance, to get an abandoned truck or an abandoned 
automobile removed from the block. These two went back to their 
block and said, “Why is it that we can’t have this sort of communica- 
tion on our block? Why can’t we have all our neighbors working to- 
gether to make this block a wonderful place in which to live?” 


Mr. Apams: Would you be able to give us an example of a situation 
in which your commission has been able to be as conspicuously suc- 
cessful in achieving communication where there has been resist- 


ance to it? 


Mr. Turner: I can tell you about this particular block in Hyde Park, 
where two of the citizens on the block actually went around, door to 
door, and talked to their neighbors and asked them to come out to a 
block organization meeting to be held at the end of the week. In going 
around, these citizens told of some of the problems which existed on 
the block and suggested that by group cooperation the citizens on the 
slock could do something about these problems. 
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Mr. Apams: Thank you, Mr. Turner. This is an interesting example 
of how American democracy has to work through communication 

Mr. Johnson, you are the pastor of the Salem Lutheran Church on 
the South Side of Chicago; and you have had rather conspicuous 
success in the attempt to integrate a parish in a changing neighbor. 
hood. We often hear that church time on Sunday is the most segre- 
gated hour in American life. In your church, I take it, that segrega 
tion has been breaking down somewhat. 


Mr. Jounson: That is true, although I have always held to the 
opinion that actually there is no segregation so far as the doctrine of 
the church is concerned; that by the very nature of the church’s exist. 
ence, and its founding, and its teaching, segregation is simply ar 
excrescence, something which is not a part of the life of the church 
Sociologically it has happened that way; but it is not part of the 
nature of the church. 

When I came to Chicago, four and a half years ago, it was freely 
predicted that it would be about ten years before there would be any 
or many Negroes in our particular area. Ten weeks later the first 
Negro family moved in. Our church was immediately faced with the 
question: What should be our attitude, and what should be out 
reaction in this situation? 


Mr. Esy: You mean that Christians asked the question in regar¢ 
to what attitude they should take on their behavior? 


Mr. Jounson: All the people in the area were asking the question 
and this did not exclude the Christians whatsoever. So we talked i 
over in our church—in our church board, in the meetings of th 
organizations, and so forth. Our immediate problem was one o: 
potential violence in the community, because crowds were gathering; 
around this apartment where the Negro family had moved in, and i 
was a potentially serious situation. 

We felt that there were three things we should do. First of all 
we should declare that as a church there could simply be no questior 
of our attitude toward other people—that all people were created bi 
God in his image and that the people of the church certainly hac 
no business to try to change that. The second thing that we did wa 
to communicate with the other churches in the area to try to get then 
to talk things over with us and to see if we could arrive at some kin 
of a united strategy. The third thing we did was to work with com 
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munity forces which were in favor of a peaceful and a harmonious in- 
tegration in the hope that the flight of former residents from the com- 
munity might be delayed and that a good, integrated American 
neighborhood might develop. 


Mr. Apams: Mr. Johnson, were there not people within your parish, 
members of your church, perhaps members of your board, who ob- 
jected to one or another aspects of this strategy or the whole strategy? 


Mr. Jonson: There were many people who could not quite see 
the implication for the local church, because their whole tradition and 
training had been otherwise; but when it was pointed out that as 
a Christian church we had a certain doctrine of the church, they began 
to see that, if they were going to be true to their faith, they could not 
act in any other way. 


Mr. Expy: Are you suggesting that if a man is true to his faith, the 
Judeo-Christian faith, and true to his democratic heritage, he just can- 
not behave otherwise? 


Mr. Jounson: Yes. I think that this is almost universally recognized. 
We have had some people who have left our church because they have 
have not felt that they could be part of this particular program. But, 
interestingly enough, not one of the persons who has left has said 
that the church ought to do anything different. 


Mr. Esy: Good! 


Mr. Jounson: They just said, “Well, I can see why you as a pastor 
can’t take any different stand. I can see why the church can’t take any 
different stand. I don’t think I can be a part of it on this point.” 


Mr. Apams: Has your church grown up under these circumstances? 


Mr. JoHnson: You might be interested to know that last year, using 
a financial measuring stick, was the best year financially that we have 
ever had in our church; and it is eighty-five years old in the city of 
Chicago. Our average attendance has been increasing for the past 
three years, which coincides roughly with the time that we began 
to receive Negroes into membership. And the increase has not been 
simply in the Negroes who have come, but we are continuing to re- 
ceive practically as many white new members as Negro new mem- 
bers into the church. 


Mr. Exy: I once learned in a class that the urban church had no 
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possibilities of survival, particularly the Protestant urban church. You 
are telling me that, if it meets these adjustments, there is a future for 
the church in the urban community? 


Mr. Jounson: I think that the story of the churches in our com- 
munity would give an answer to that. The churches which did not 
integrate are gone and have sold their property; in a few cases they 
have built other churches elsewhere, but several of them just simply 
evaporated. The people lost heart, and some of the members of the 
churches told me that it was just like going to a cemetery to go to 
church. The spirit was gone. I do not think that that can be said of 
churches which actually have begun the process of integration. 


Mr. Apams: Thank you, Mr. Johnson. I suppose that you have had 
various forms of organized opposition to confront there. 

What about in the unions, Mr. Helstein? Is there organized oppo- 
sition on a mass basis to the principle of nondiscrimination which you 
have explicated? 


Mr. Hetsretn: I have found, in my experience, that there is no 
mass organization in opposition to these principles. What we do find 
in the areas where the problem is posed sharply is a small group opposing 
these principles for whatever their reasons may be. Sometimes they are 
economic reasons; many times they simply reflect the prejudices of long 
standing and a failure to think about these problems; and they will usual- 
ly attempt to agitate activity among greater numbers of people, and of 
course on some occasions they get support. : 

We have found, however, that, to the extent that we are able to relate 
this problem of discrimination to the real problems which the people 
have, these few who make it their business to stir up trouble around 
an issue of this kind, on which they have no moral basis, of course, 
to stand, to this extent they just lose any standing at all. 

For example, in a large city in the real Deep South, we found a 
situation where we even had segregated pay lines, let alone segregated 
dressing rooms and other facilities. We also discovered, however, that 
the people in the South, for doing precisely the same kind of work 
as was done in New York in plants in many cases owned by the same 
companies even, got forty cents an hour less for doing that work. 
When we pointed out to these people in this far southern city the 
fact that they were getting forty cents an hour less for doing the same 
work that a brother union member in New York was doing and began 
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to make them think about this problem to see just what it meant to 
them, they came to the conclusion themselves—with prodding—that 
the only overt explanation for it, the only explanation that made any 
sense at all, was that they were not unified; and the reason that they 
were not unified was that they had second-class members. 


Mr. Apams: It would appear that what has to take place in com- 
munication is not only a consideration of moral problems but also 
moral problems in relation to economics facts. 


Mr. Hetsrern: Let me interrupt. I was impressed by Mr. Johnson’s. 
point that the people in his church responded to the fact that they 
had taken positive action. Here is a situation which seems to be in an 
area quite apart from economic consideration; but my experience has 
been that, in a really democratic situation where people are function- 
ing democratically, they want to see their real problems dealt with, 
and they want positive action. 

What we were doing in that situation, in which we were pointing 
out this wage differential, was dealing with the real needs that the 
people had, in the same way that Mr. Johnson was responding to the 
needs of his people. 

Mr. Esy: What you have said has encouraged me, for this reason: 
You are telling us that the main core of the American people are sound; 
that they will respond to their heritage; they will respond to their 
democratic beliefs. Is that what you are telling me? 

Mk. Jornson: Yes, I think that that can be said. After all, we cannot 
talk about the brotherhood of men for centuries, or a century and a 
half, without having some backlog of potential good-will established. 
This is not always brought out. Sometimes people are not given the 
opportunity to express it. And I am afraid that sometimes they will 
do the wrong thing if you give them opportunity. But when they 
have an opportunity to respond to the ideal—the democratic, the Judeo- 
Christian ideal—I think that these folks will come through. 


Mr. Apams: Mr. Johnson, it may be that the kind of problem with 
which you were dealing had not become so acute, as we found in some 
other neighborhoods. 

Let us take, for example, the Trumbull Park case here in Chicago 
where we have had a number of riots. Mr. Turner, would you tell us 
a little bit about the Trumbull Park case and the breakdown of law 
and order? How do we confront a situation as tense as that? 
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Mr. Turner: In a situation such as Trumbull Park, where there is 
a small core of organized resistance and where this resistance has 
manifested itself in lawless acts, then there is only one thing to do, 
and that is prompt and firm and efficient police action. However, 
there are innumerable neighborhoods in Chicago today where Negroes, 
Jews, Gentiles, and Caucasians are living peacefully and working 
together to maintain and improve their residential blocks. 


Mr. Apams: I would like to raise one more question. How do you go 
about this in the slow process? How do you persuade people who have 
very deep convictions, sometimes even supported by religious sanc- 
tions? Mr. Helstein, what about your experience here? 


Mr. Hetstern: In my opinion there is no single answer to this. 
You use every method which you can. You talk; you persuade; you 
argue. If you have power, you use it within the limits, of course, of 
the democratic process. You use status; you use every method that 
you can devise to convince people that their best interests are served 
by responding to a situation of this character. 


Mr. Esy: But could I pull it back to Trumbull Park like this: Here 
we had a violation of that larger interest which you described. Would 
you use sanction? Should the city step in and determine that the 
larger interest is not violated by this organized minority of opposition? 


Mr. Hetstein: Is not violated? No, I think that they should step in 
and determine, Mr. Eby, that it is violated. 


Mk. Esy: I agree. 


Mr. Hetstern: And I think there was one very important point on 
which Mr. Johnson touched in passing, and that is that he proceeded 
to act in his church situation on the appearance of the first Negro 
family in that area. It is important that these things be attacked as 
soon as they raise their ugly heads. As a matter of fact, the longer you 
permit them to delay, the more difficult your problem becomes. If you 
operate from a basic principle, then it is much easier for you to meet 
these things head-on as soon as they occur. This, I think, is a key con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Turner: Mr. Helstein is eminently correct in this. I am con- 
vinced that the vast majority of American citizens living on residential 
blocks are convinced that the American tradition is the best tradition— 
that is, that every citizen has a right to occupy and lease property 
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in any section of the city in which he may desire; that every citizen 
has a right to earn a living in any type of job for which he is qualified 
to work. But in some instances it is necessary, in a community such 
as Trumbull, for instance, to get hold of these small groups of people 
who are causing the disorders, so as to free the community, so that 
they are able to express and live by our great American traditions. 


Mr. Apams: It would seem from all this that people actually get a 
deep satisfaction out of doing the right, the decent thing when they 
find out how to do it. So it would appear that we have answered, in 
part, our question: Who has faith in man? Those men who believe 
in communicating with their brothers and trying to find a common 
basis for the achievement of a tolerable, a decent, a satisfying life 
together. Who has faith in man? The answer is those who know that 
men fundamentally wish to achieve and to establish a community in 
which there is tolerance and brotherhood and decency. 


eats 


THE TRUMBULL PARK INCIDENT 
THE STORY OF BETTY HOWARD—PIONEER, 1954 


By JUNE GREENLIEF 


Research Assistant, University of Chicago 


* 


It is difficult for the average white American to imagine the normal 
conditions under which all Negroes live—the limitations of job oppor- 
tunities, the caution that must be taken in finding out what areas are 
open to them, what stores, what restaurants, what schools—everything 
from beaches to housing. It is many times as difficult for the average 
white American to imagine the extreme conditions under which some 
Negroes must live. 

Under such extreme conditions is how Betty and Donald Howard and 
their two children, Cynthia, five, and Donald, Jr., three, are forced to live 
in the Chicago public housing project known as Trumbull Homes, oppo- 
site Trumbull Park in Chicago. When Betty Howard leaves each day for 
her job as a night telephone operator, she has to call the police stationed 
in front of her home to take her in a police car to public transportation a 
couple of miles away. When she comes home, she has to call for the police 
car to come to pick her up again to take her to her front door. The chil- 
dren can play in the yard in front of their door, but they cannot run 
down to the corner grocery store to get a bottle of milk, a loaf of bread, 
a package of cigarettes. That has to be planned, again with police pro- 
tection. For if they should run to the corner store, as Mrs. Howard once 
did, they might be assaulted without provocation—as Mrs. Howard 
once was assaulted by another woman shopper. Even the police “service” 
is not always of the best. Sometimes, the policemen grouse openly about 
their work. One day, one of them said gaily to Mrs. Howard, “Maybe 
sometime you'll be going out in the police van—dead!” 

When Mrs. Howard, who is a Catholic, goes to the South Deering 
church on Sunday morning, she is followed on her way home by insults, 
jeers, stones, and mudballs. The same insults and stones accompany 
those who frequently go with her to church—women from Friendship 
House in Chicago and white women who are her friends. 

Since the end of July, 1953, when the Howard family moved into 
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Trumbull Homes, they have been virtually confined to their apartment. 
But even the confinement is not undisturbed; in fact, it has become al- 
most impossible for them to enjoy a quiet evening at home. On Wednes- 
day, August 5, a group of their “neighbors” from the South Deering 
community surrounding Trumbull Park Homes gathered outside their 
house and threw bricks through their windows. One brick landed a 
few inches from the head of Donald, Jr., who happened to be asleep in 
the living-room behind drawn shades. After that the Howard baby was 
always put to bed upstairs. On Friday, August 7, the neighbors used 
some more bricks and again sprayed the Howard living-room with 
glass. At 5:00 a.m. the following morning, Mr. Howard discovered two 
sulfur cans smoldering on the second floor. Since that time, such inci- 
dents occur almost daily. There have been snakes in the mailbox, threat- 
ening letters, and firecrackers and home-made bombs going off in the 
evenings and regularly on Sundays. Police guard the entrances to the 
Howard home, as well as the homes of the half-dozen other Negro 
families who were moved into the project following the Howards. But 
the police in this instance have demonstrated a strange pacifism. Time 
after time, they have displayed a willingness to get “roughed up” rather 
than interfere with any member of the neighborly throng who gather 
at intervals around the Howard house. “They have odd instructions 
evidently,” says Mrs. Howard. 

Numerous whites—and, surprisingly, many Negroes—on hearing 
about the “business” at Trumbull Homes ask, “But why did these 
people move into an area where they knew very well there would be 
trouble?” In the case of Donald and Betty Howard the answer is that 
they did not know! The Howards went to Trumbull Homes on a fluke. 
The fluke was Mrs. Howard’s skin coloring. Betty, who is a Negro, 
looks white. She married a man who looks Negro. The fluke was fur- 
ther accentuated by the fact that both the Howards took literally the 
official bulletins of the Chicago Housing Authority which claim that all 
eligible Chicago families are housed regardless of race, color, or creed. 
Mrs. Howard, not her husband, went to the Housing Authority to 
make the application for housing because her husband was at work 
during the day. Since Mr. Howard was a veteran, his family was highly 
eligible for public housing; and, since there were vacancies in Trumbull 
Homes, Mrs. Howard had no trouble getting the application processed 
and acted on. And so the Howard family moved in. 

Their story, prior to their move into Trumbull, is the story of hun- 
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dreds of thousands of Negro families in Chicago and in every large 
industrial city in the North for that matter. Since 1948, when they were 
married, Betty and Donald Howard have had a constant fight for de- 
cent housing. They have lived all over the South Side of Chicago, al- 
ways in crowded quarters, always with the most minimal of housing 
comforts, and sometimes with only the minimal of housing decencies. 
At the time that they made out their application at the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority they were living in Mrs. Howard’s grandmother’s base- 
ment. The close, poor quarters made them irritable; they were begin- 
ning to fight each other and to worry too much about the children. 
They had made application for housing at Lake Meadows, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company housing project on Chicago’s South 
Side, but the rents were too high for them to pay. Even though the 
rents are high at Lake Meadows, the project, however, is “integrated,” 
which means that applications of both white and Negro families are 
accepted, and thus the Howards could apply. Technically, and accord- 
ing to the law, all public housing administered by the Chicago Housing 
Authority is “integrated.” In actuality, practice differs from principle; 
and Trumbull Homes, like a number of other CHA projects which 
are located in hostile lily-white neighborhoods, had been unofficially 
but firmly designated as “white only” occupancy. On a number of 
occasions before the Howards came to Trumbull, officials of the CHA, 
in an effort to be true to the law, had attempted to move eligible Negro 
families into the project. Each time, responding to the signal, the 
neighboring South Deering population, already riddled with South 
Side hoodlumism, would immediately resort to violence; and the CHA 
would back down. 

The story of the Howards in many ways is the story of many a Negro 
family who “pioneer” in a white housing area. They expect the usual 
things—to be ignored, sneered at, ostracized. But ostracism at least 
means being let alone. But the usual experience does not include being 
bombed, shot at, or threatened with mob violence. During the first 
days, immediately after the family moved into Trumbull Homes, Mr. 
Howard noted to his wife that he had not seen any other Negro 
families in the project. “But of course there are others,” she said con- 
fidently and unfolded a pamphlet printed by the Chicago Housing 
Authority with pictures of little children, both white and Negro, 
playing together. Since most of the public housing projects in Chicago 
look very much alike and since there was no identification under the 
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picture, Mrs. Howard had no way of knowing that the picture she 
showed her husband was a photograph not of Trumbull Homes but 
of another “integrated” project. 

A few days after the unsuspecting Howards moved into Trumbull, 
Mr. Howard’s presence was noticed in the community. Rioting trouble 
immediately began in South Deering. Incendiary fires flared at night. 
A police force numbering thousands, three hundred and eighty to a 
shift, was set up to watch over Trumbull Homes. The Chicago Housing 
Authority, faced with a suit by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People for violation of the law and faced with 
other public pressures, was forced despite itself to move other Negro 
families into the project. By October three more families had been 
located at Trumbull. The rioting and violence continued and still 
goes on. The Howards had thus unwittingly, and without wanting to, 
become the focus of a whole set of complicated forces. 

Mrs. Howard, the person who unknowingly had precipitated all the 
clamor, has remained quietly composed through all the violence and 
publicity. Mrs. Howard, born Betty Kelley, grew up in the area of 
Ninety-fifth and Howard streets in Chicago. She was faced with no 
real racial prejudice until she got into high school. Her parents en- 
couraged her to go on for a college education and were planning to 
send her to the University of California or to the University of Illinois. 
In her teens she had dreamed of becoming a doctor. Instead, however, 
when at fifteen she graduated from Calumet High School, misrepre- 
senting her age, she got a job at the telephone office where she is still 
employed. At sixteen she was married. At present she works while 
Mr. Howard prepares to take a civil service examination which would 
give him a higher rating in the postal service. But she looks forward 
to staying home with her children as soon as this is economically 
feasible for the family. Mrs. Howard’s father works for the post office, 
and her mother, a busy, active woman, recently started working at the 
post office too in order to help pay expenses for renovations in the 
Kelley home. Besides Betty, the Kelleys have two other children, a 
younger daughter in high school and a son in fifth grade. 

For a twenty-four-year-old woman who has had some pretty harrow- 
ing experiences, the poise and maturity of Mrs. Howard are admirable. 
Ill for a month last summer, she had to stay home during some of 
the worst times in Trumbull Park. She mentions this casually and 
without complaint. She carries on life as normally as possible, goes to 


and from work daily in the police car, attends meetings of the NAACP, 
and goes to church on Sunday. She would like to move closer to her 
parents, but she is not frightened about staying on at Trumbull. Her 
attitude toward the situation is without resentment. Because, even 
though the Howards did not know it would be this way, they feel 
it their obligation to stick by the situation. The Negro families who 
came after them did know, and they consented to live in the armed 
fortress of Trumbull Homes. All feel the principle of interracial hous- 
ing is worth fighting for. All have had bitter experiences in trying to 
locate decent housing. They feel that it is no more terrible to face 
the violence of all South Deering than to go on living from basement 
to basement and going in vain from landlord to landlord who do not 
like children and who do not like Negroes. 
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